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ort of Committee on Agriculture to the 
General Council. 


Okmulgee, Creek Nation, May 15, 1873. 


*: Your Committee on Agriculture re- 
tfally submit. their report. 

ern Shawnees cultivate three hundred 
irty acres of land. They plant garden 
‘orn, Oats, potatoes and wheat. They 
‘ne apple and two peach orchards. ‘They 
ifty-eight horses, two mules, sixty-eight 
wnd oxen, with four hundred hogs. They 
‘fifteen wagons and thirty-five plows. 
is done by their own hands. 

twas till the soil of four hundred and 


ad wheat; pull corn and beans; dig po- 
and tend the garden. Their fruits are 
, cherries, gooseberries and peaches. 
ase plows, reapers and cultivators. They 
jucks, chickens, geese and turkeys. They 
lixty-five mules, horses and ponies, one 
ed and sixty cows and oxen, and three 
ed hogs. 
tcas plow four hundred and sixty acres, 
* corn and’ potatoes, harvest oats and 
They have five hundred fruit trees, 
iuandred and forty-five oxen, buils and 
one hundred and ten horses, three hun- 
and fifty hogs, forty diamond plows, 
wagons, thirty-five shovel plows, three 
» plows, twenty-five bull tongues, three 
ig machines, and one reaper. 
(paws raise corn on five hundred acres. 
‘possession is three hundred and fifty 
and horses, two hundred and twenty 
bulls and oxen, ten males, six hundred 
ty hogs, sixty wagons, two mowing ma- 
, and apple and peach orchards. 
‘ias have improved fifteen hundred acres 
. They raise corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
onions, turnips, Hungarian, Timothy 
apples, peaches, pears and cherries. 
aave the horse, mule, cow, hog, plow, 
tor, mowing machine, corn planter and 


is are moving from Kansas. They 
‘te two thousand nine hundred acres, 
se corn, wheat, oats, grasses, vegetables 


and all kind of farming implements. 


Sacs and Foxes have four hundred and 
seventy acres cultivated, not including the 
They raise corn, 
beans and pumpkins. They use the plow, 
hoe, and grubbing-hoe; they have mowing 
machines, a sorghum mill, horses, vattle and 
hogs. 

Absentee Shawnees plant corn, sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, ground peas, beans, peas, 
and garden seeds. They work. in eight hun- 
dred acres of fields. They use the plow and 
grubbing-hoe. They raise hogs, cattle and 
horses. 

Cheyennes and Arapahoes are taking up the 
arts of peace. They are not in Council. 

Affiliated bands of Indians are Absentee 
Shawnee, Caddo, Delaware, Wichita, Kechi, 
To-wac-co-nie, Lonie, Waco and Pen-e-teth-ka. 
They live on the extreme borders; number 


e General Council of the Indian Terri-|fifteen hundred, and cultivate one thousand 


acres. They have plows and hoes, and own 
ponies, mules, and cattle. 

Chickasaws are farmers; intelligent, and 
rich in cattle and horses. Their delegates 
have not come to Council. 

Seminoles are farming on the Wewoka. 
They are improving, and are building a good 
foundation of wealth and prosperity. They 
have not come to Council. 

Wyandottes cultivate three huwdred and forty 
acres. They raise corn, oats, wheat, beans, 


acres. They mow grass, reap fields of|peas, potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, squashes 


and melons, with tobacco; and have set out 
orchards of young fruit trees. Their stock 
consists of five hundred and fifty horses, 
twelve mules, six hundred cattle, one thou- 
sand hogs. Attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of domestic animals by the introduction 
of pure breeds. They have three mowing 
machines, three patent hay-rakes and plows. 
Farm prospects are hopefal. 

Choctaws are one of the Five Nations of the 
Indian Territory. They are civil, friendly, 
intelligent, industrious and wealthy. They 
cultivate sixty-five thousand acres of land. 
They raise the cereals; plant gardens and set 
out fruit trees, which bear the apple, peach, 
pear and cherry. Tobacco is cultivated for 
home consumption. Bales of cotton are ship- 
ped by railroad and by steamboat for St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Choctaw farmers use the 
ax, plow, hoe, harrows, scrapers, shovels, 
spades, threshers, mowers, and reapers. They 
possess herds of goats, sheep, hogs, mules, 
horses, ponies, and cattle. They are enlarg- 
ing farms and building new fences. Cotton 
and cattle bring them cash. They are im- 
proving native stock by mixing pure breeds 
imported from the States. 

Muskokees stand with Cherokees and Choc- 


toes, and Irish potatoes. Some of the farmers 
of the North Fork and Arkansas are experi- 
menting on the growth of cotton—tobacco 
could be raised. Beans, peas, turnips, mustard 
and lettuce grow in the gardens. About the 
farm houses of the Muskokee nation are grow- 
ing orchards of apples, peaches, plums and 
grapes. Farmers are enlarging farms, im- 
proving houses, and are using improved im- 
plements. Horses, cattle, mules, sheep, goats 
and hogs are increasing the wealth of the na- 
tion. The introduction of fine stock will im- 
prove native stock. Intelligent young men 
of the Muskokee Nation are not neglecting 
their duty in the department of Agriculture. 

Cherokees have about seventy-five thousand 
acres of land in successful cultivation. They 
raise corn, oats, wheat, cotton and tobacco for 
home consumption, with potatoes, beets, cab- 
bage, mustard, lettuce, onions, peas, beans, 
pumpkins and melons. Corn never fails to 
make them bread. Cotton and tobacco are 
raised for home use. The women of the 
Cherokee Nation spin, dye beautiful colors, 
and weave homespun of cotton and wool; 
wheel and loom are home-made. Gardens 
are well cultivated, and flower and garden 
seed are in demand, such as would suit soil 
and climate, Nurseries in the States and the 
Cherokee nursery at’ Tahlequah, are selling 
hundreds and thousands of fruit trees to citi- 
zens of the nation. One farmer has an or- 
chard of two thousand trees, consisting of 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries and plums, 
also grapes. The yard of many a Cherokee 
farm house has the shade of the oak, locust, 
maple, cedar and walnut. There, on a hidden 
branch of the tree, the mocking bird warbles 
his matchless songs. The pink and rose, in 
bud and bloom, adorn the walk from gate to 
door; honeysuckle, in beauty and fragrance, 
clings to the windows of home. They read 
the Advocate in English and Cherokee, which 
is published at Tablequah, and journals of 
agriculture from the States. Ten mills grind 
and bolt flour and meal, and saw lumber of 
the walnut, oak and pine. 

War, and the war speculators consumed 
and drove off herds from the Cherokee nation 
—peace and time are increasing the number 
of cattle, ponies, borses, and sheep. The farm 
yard is alive with turkeys, chickens, ducks 
and geese. Morgan and Argyle, Devon and 
Durham, Berkshire, Chester White and Po- 
land China, mixing with native stock, are 
improving the Cherokee breeds of the horse, 
cow and pig. 

The Indians of the Cherokee nation do 
their own work, hire or invite neighbors to 
town to work. The man who invites to work, 


taws, Seminoles and Chickasaws in point of|leads bis neighbors to timber to split rails, 


civilization. 


They lost millions of dollars in|or to the field to fence and plow. 
the war, during which, large herds of cattle} many acres and split hundreds of rails. 


They plow 
The 


were driven away. They forget the past, and| women finish the quilt, and the men and wo- 


are improving farms. 


Their cultivated land) men sit down to a good dinner. 
uits. They own fowls, hogs, cattle,|contains sixty thousand acres. The produc-|home happy. They use the ax, plows, double- 


They go 


tions are corn, wheat, oats, rice, sweet pota-|shovels, harrows, cultivators and mowing ma- 
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chines; and this year they are cultivating 
more land than they did the last season. 

In the Indian Territory we estimate, from 
reports made by delegates from nations and 
tribes represented in this Council, two hun- 
dred and forty thousand acres of cultivated 
land. In all the land there is a will to cherish 
our simple inheritance—to labor to improve 
farm and home. Farming is the occupation 
of the Indian nations and tribes. Productions 
of the soil are grains, grasses, potatoes, cotton 
and tobacco. Domestic animals graze on the 
prairie, through the woods and along the 
streams. Wool and beef cattle are sold and 
shipped to St. Louis. The raising of corn, 
wheat, fruit and stock, is a success. Indian 
civilization is a success. They are improving 
in all respects—they are successful farmers. 


For “‘The Friend.” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 379.) 

In the Eleventh month of 1811, John Heald 
left home with a prospect of paying a religious 
visit to the families of some of the Monthly 
Meetings in Southern Ohio. He travelled 
within the limits of Plymouth, Plainfield and 
St. Clairsville Meetings, and labored in many 
families both of Friends and others, as way 
opened. In some of these opportunities, he 
says, “encouragement, I thought, distilled as 
the dew, and as manna round about the camp 
of Israel.” Others were seasons of more close 
and trying labor. At one place the man and 
his wife were “advanced in years, and much 
behindhand with their days’ work. They 
were tenderly encouraged to delay no time.” 
At another place, the woman Friend had mar- 
ried a person of different religious views. Our 
friend was engaged to tell her thatif she would 
be faithful, way would be opened through her 
difficulties, but otherwise she might be ham- 
pered through life. He makes this comment: 
“Ob what difficulties some young people in- 
volve themselves in, where they little thought! 
How prudent not to be too hasty, but deliber- 
ately to consider and take parents’ advice 
timely !” 

fis own mind partook of those vicissitudes 
which mark the career of every Christian 
traveller. At times he was comforted and 
strengthened with a sense of Divine help at- 
tending his labors. Again, he would experi- 
ence a withdrawal of this precious feeling; 
and thus be humbled and made to know from 
whence came all true ability to perform right- 
ly the allotted service. .Under date of 11th 
mo. 28th, he remarks: “This afternoon my 
mind was tried to that degree, that I was 
afraid there would be a disadvantage in our 
[continuing our visit], but could see no way 
to stop; and I was gradually released from it, 
80 much so that this evening in the last op- 
portunity in Plainfield Particular Meeting, we 
were much favored. My companion’s mind 
became reduced and he discouraged, losing 
the sense of satisfaction, which before had 
been plenteous; but after some time he felt so 
much life as to make a remark in some sit- 
tings.” 

The next journey undertaken on a religious 
account, which is mentioned in J. Heald’s 
journal, was more extended, occupying about 
ten months. He left home on the 27th of 9th 
mo. 1814, and attended the Yearly Meeting at 
Baltimore, which occurred soon afterwards; 
and from thence pursued his journey through 


the Middle and Hastern States. After noticing!tention of his audience to the conditions laid|by hindering them from improving the 


his attendance of many meetings in the limits|down,by our Divine Master, as indispeni 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, he thus speaks|in order to our obtaining everlasting | 


of one held at Chester, Maryland, 11th mo. 
3rd: “It proved a remarkable time in stirring 
up the negligent, easy, or careless, to more in- 
dustry, as was yesterday’s labor also; and 
when I look over the past opportunities, it has 
been much I think of the same description; 
and I have admired that I have been so fur- 
nished with ability to trace the subject so 
feelingly, and in many instances so movingly, 
and withal so softly. Oh! how good and gra- 
cious is the great Head of the church, his con- 
descension wonderful, blessed be His name 
forever. 4th. It continued raining, and having 
no opportunity of sending notice forward, we 
were not under immediate obligation to go 
on. We therefore staid this day with our 
friend William True. Last evening an oppor- 
tunity in a religious way took place rather 
unexpectedly. We, with himself and two 
sons, were invited into the apartment where 
his wife and two daughters were employed in 
business; where, with Hannah Atkinson, we 
entered into social conversation, which turned 
on a serious subject. I kept my eye to the 
profitable part which opened before me, and 
the rest at length were silent, and I went on 
speaking and bringing in other matter. It 
became an interesting, solid, improving sea- 
son. I have found repeated need for me to 
turn my attention to my own gift with a 
watchful care, lest, through inattention, | 
should let opportunities pass unimproved, 
that should be improved, where way opens for 
doing so,” 

How instructive is this incident, and how 
often, there is reason to believe, many of us 
miss the reward of peaceful feeling which at- 
tends the performance of those duties which 
are presentedto the watchful mind ! 

John Heald describes another private re- 
ligious opportunity in a Friend’s house, near 
Marshy Creek, Maryland, at which Isaac 
Frampton and wife were present. ‘ Before 
they went away, I was concerned closely to 
press on her my apprehension, that it would 
become her duty to labor in the line of the 
ministry, if she were faithful. I encouraged 
him to prepare the way for his wife, should it 
become her duty to go forth into a distant 
part of the vineyard to labor. A young wo- 
man who lived with them, whose parents were 
dead, I felt much for, and counselled her to 
live near the great Preserver of men. They 
were all much tendered and broken into 
tears.” 

“16th. Attended the meeting at North West 
Fork. I engaged in testimony, endeavoring 
to show that those who follow their own pro- 
pensities are to expect more trying tribulation 
than such as tread along in the straight and 
narrow way that leads to life. 17th. Attended 


an appointed meeting atthe same place, of| this, that she expressed the sentiment, 1 


Friends and friendly people. It was a good 
meeting : Truth came well into dominion. It 
concluded with supplication and thanksgiving 
to the High and Holy One. This was a part- 
ing meeting, and the last we had in Maryland. 
This Monthly Meeting, I understood, was 
chiefly made up of a people called Nicholites, 
who joined Friends, and who I trust are en- 
deavoring, many of them, to do their duty 
honestly.” 

25th. He had an appointed meeting at 
Smyrna, Del., in which, after some trying ex- 
ercise of mind, he was engaged to call the at- 


reviving His testimonies to His disci 
Whosoever loveth father or mother more 
me is not worthy of me, whosoever loveth 
or children more than me is not worth 
me, and whosoever loveth houses or 
more than me is not worthy of me, and 
soever taketh not up his daily cross an 
loweth me is not worthy of me. J. H. a 
“Tt was a laborious time. Life increas 
length and came into dominion, and tha 
giving and praises were returned to Him 
lives forever, for His care and preservati 
His children and people.” J. H.remarks, 
speaking of lodging at the house of a w 
“J think there is the greatest numb 
widows and widowers, and fatherless 
motherless children in this State of Dela 
and the adjoining parts of Maryland, th 
which we have just passed, of any part I 
travelled through.” This testimony to 
unhealthiness of the lower parts of the p 
sula, be.ween Chesapeake and Delaware 
accords with the observation ofanother F 
made many years ago, that it was a sour 
surprise to see the large size of the farms 
the superior character of the buildings in 
locality, until he learned that so few chil 
survived in those neighborhoods, that the 
sessions of the parents were not so much 
divided among their descendants, as was 
mon in healthier districts. 
On the 4th of 12th mo. at Centre Mee 
he encouraged those who were capabl 
labor for their own support. In so doing, 
might have something to spare for sué 
are not able to labor much for themsel 
that it was more blessed to give than ft 
ceive. 
This advice may be applied in an out 
as well as an inward sense. In accoré 
with our Saviour’s language, ‘The poo 
have always with you,” there are alwé 
numerous class who need the help of o} 
in various ways—outward poverty, weak 
of intellect, and even moral depravity 
loudly upon us for assistance. The stron 
required to bear the infirmities of the we 
and the blessing attendant on a faithf 
charge of these relative duties is two-fol 
the recipient, in alleviating his distress 
helping out of his difficulties—and to the 
in strengthening his benevolent feelings, t 
ing kind lessons in the school of selt-sae 
and self-denial, and thus helping him | 
similate in character to his Divine Mi 
who went about doing good. It is und 
edly a part of the design of the great 
of the Universe, that there always shou 
abundant opportunities for the exere 
this Christian virtue. A valuable Friend 
deceased, was so impressed with a se 


was the business of one-half of manki 
take care of the other half. 
(To be continued.) 


At another place I heard some of the | 
trates said among themselves, If the} 
money enough, they would hire me to be 
minister. This was when they did ne 
anderstand me, or our principles. W 
heard of it, 1 said it was time for me 
gone, for if their eye was so much to 
any of us, they would not come to the 
teacher. Hireing ministers had spoiled 


3; whereas our labor is to bring every 
» their own Teacher in themselves.— 
> Fox. - 


For “The Friend.” 
Notes on Microscopy, 
(Covtinued from page 378.) 

v let us take another glance at our jars 
e whether anything else, visible to the 
eye, will pay for a closer examination. 
at are these brownish threads adhering 
nd there to the glass by one end, and 
‘her end, unravelled as it were, waving 

in the water? These no doubt are 
iens of the hydra, and we have a grand 
munity of observing their habits, and de- 
‘ing whether the wonderful things we 
aeard of them are real and true, or only 
igs of the fancy. Applying once more 
' glass tube, we scrape loose from the 
" the vessel one of these tiny objects, 

has entirely changed both in size and 

at the moment of touch, and catching 

before described, we deposit him in one 
‘ cages. When we first distinguished 
a the jar, he seemed about one half an 
a length, and had six tentacles diverg- 
om one end, each nearly an inch long. 
jae resembles a little ball scarcely larger 
1 pin head, slightly roughened at the 
7 little knobs, which are all that remain 

tentacles. It is plain that the little 
wre is capable of feeling both pain and 
else why such an alteration in his ap- 
ce? Placing the cage upon the stage 
_ microscope, we bring him before its 
‘ating glance. Wonderful sight! The 
ball has become a cylinder, and longer 
inger it extends until we can see but a 
in of the body at once. We remove the 
‘ch objective and apply one of half the 
‘fying power, in order to see the crea- 
awhole. There he is, twenty times 
g as before, and every arm longer than 
nole body. All in motion too, in a de- 
se, graceful sort of way, without any 
tions of pain, but evidently feeling about 
| narrow prison for customary objects; 
» of mere delightin motion, placing each 
if his body in every position it is capable 
aming. Now the long tentacles diverge 
pach other and attenuate until they seem 
pating films; again a sudden contraction 
, in some part of their course, or one 
wets and thickens at one end and another 
opposite end ; then they roll and twist 
scome contorted until one wonders that 
lo not become inextricably entangled ; 
rectly they uncoil and seem like mere 
tors while the equally flexible body goes 
gh a set of performances unrivalled, pro- 
_in variety by any creature upon the 
_ At the opposite end of the body from 
iccupied by the tentacles, there seems to 
jort of sucker by which the animal holds 
If fixed to one spot, which serves as a 
» around which these complicated mo- 
‘are performed. It would probably be 
‘0 say that from that centre a circle of 
’ three inches in diameter might be de- 
d, all parts of whose area are visited by 
part of the body or arms many times in 
urse of a few minutes, and yet no motion 
‘ormed with unseemly haste—all is calm 
eliberate, and if the creature were large 
\fabled kraaken, would give the mind 
-pression of irresistible force. Now let 
me to a more minute examination of our 
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tiny monster, and ascertain if we may, the 
means by which his motions are performed. 
We want to know how part is related to part 
—how he obtains his subsistence—whether he 
has any other sense than that of feeling, and 
other matters pertaining to his anatomy and 
physiology. So, making use again of a higher 
magnifying power, we begin to examine him 
in details, removing our attention from his 
motion to his structure, that our ideas may be 
more definite on these matters. 

Now we have a small area of the body in 
the field, and with a power of 350 diameters 
we discover that the trunk is a tube with thin 
walls, colored slightly brown on the outside, 
30 as to interfere somewhat with the view of 
the inner part. The outer surface appears 
like a net of fine membrane, studded here 
and there with oval bodies like beads set in 
embroidery. These we take for fat vesicles. 
They have a light amber color, and are quite 
numerous. The tentacles seem composed of 
the same delicate net-like membrane with 
protuberances arranged spirally or obliquely 
to the general direction, at small regular dis- 
tances throughout their length. As the crea- 
ture in his contortions brings the tentacular 
end of his body toward our eyes, we look 
eagerly for the other organs of special sense— 
the eye to see his prey—the tongue to inves- 
tigate its flavor and fitness for food, and the 
mouth to receive the dainty morsel ; but all in 
vain. The end of the tube seems hermetically 
sealed ; and except six brownish dots grouped 
around the centre, apparently rather for orna- 
ment than.use, there is nothing different here 
from what is to be seen in equal areas else- 
where. Although the trunk is not quite trans- 
parent, it is sufficiently penetrable by the eye 
to allow us to assure ourselves that there are 
no internal organs corresponding with those 
usually to be found in animals; neither liver 
nor heart nor lungs; not even a stomach and 
intestines in the ordinary sense of those words, 
but simply a bag, long or short, wide or nar- 
row, as the caprice of the moment is; and ap- 
parently no circulating fluid. 

Now let us see if we may stimulate the 
creature by the introduction of something that 
may answer as food, to exhibit to us more of 
his mechanism and manner of life. We take 
from our jar one of the tiny Daphnia, before 
described, and drop him into the same vessel 
with the hydra. Violent excitement probably 
by fear animates the water-flea, and he rushes 
from place to place in frantic efforts to escape, 
sometimes touching and scrambling among 
the tentacles of the bydra, which at first seems 
not to notice his companion. Soon, however, 
a change comes over him; the warty promi- 
neoces that dot his tentacles emit very fine 
spears or stings, a new phase of shape exhibits 
itself in the body, the tentacular end becomes 
wider and extends forward, a horrid cavity 
surrounded with six gaping lips appears, 
yawning for its prey, and the poor water-flea, 
overcome by fear or poison, makes no resist- 
ance, as arm after arm of the hydra comes in 
contact with his body, and drags him into its 
mouth. The lips close over the poor defunct, 
which we can still see through the nearly 
transparent walls of his living tomb, and a 
period of outward inactivity comes upon the 
hydra while his internal surface is absorbing 
the rich juices of his victim. 


Who loves his God, his brother loves. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 378.) 

Twelfth month 4th.—This week, having 
been pretty much confined, by reason of a 
humor in my leg, I hope that, through the 
aboundings of divine grace, I have been mea- 
surably enabled to seek for that which I was 
concerned to recommend to others the last 
time I appeared in public, viz: the seeking for 
heavenly “treasure in our earthen vessels.” 
I have also had an opportunity of being much 
exercised in reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
other pious and experimental treatises. My 
present confinement is indeed a chastening 
not joyous, but yet to be received with thanks- 
giving, ifin any degree it may be productive 
of the “peaceable fruits of righteousness.” O! 
may I, as at the eleventh hour of the day, and 
during the present dispensation, be enabled 
more faithfully and fervently to feel after that 
salvation, which is only through Jesus Christ, 
the fountain set open for remission and sanc- 
tification, whose blood “cleanseth from all 
sin.” 

13th, 14th, 15th and 16th,—Were spent in 
pain and lowness; but not without some look- 
ings to the great Physician of soul and body, 
“who, himself, took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses.” The nights have been so ex- 
ceedingly distressing, through acute pains of 
the rheumatism, that a religious exercise upon 
my bed has been impeded by them ; but, how- 
ever, to will has been present with me;” and 
the Lord is gracious to accept according to 
that which a man hath, even according to the 
ability which He affordeth, from whom every 
good gift cometh. 

19th. First-day.—Our well-beloved friends 
Samuel Emlen and George Dillwyn, having 
an evening meeting at Horsleydown, although 
absent in body through indisposition, I was 
desirous of being present in spirit, in the in- 
visible fellowship, by which the children of 
God, however scattered abroad are gathered 
together in one. The following portions of 
Scripture were immediately opened, and im- 
pressed upon my mind, with a degree of 
strength and clearness, viz: “I will bring the 
blind by a way that they know not, and in 
paths which they have not known: I will 
make darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things will I do unto 
them, and not forsake them.” “I will go be- 
fore thee, and break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron; and 
I will give thee the treasures of darkness and 
the hidden riches of secret places.” When 
barely read or repeated, how ineffectual are 
even the words contained in the Bible; but 
when they are opened by their divine Original, 
they are as honey from the rock; yea, sweeter 
than the honey-comb. 

20th.—This day I was informed of the de- 
cease of my dear and worthy friend Thomas 
Hartley, who departed this life the 10th inst. 
I had been personally acquainted with him 
for more than nine years: we were very (is- 
similar in our natural dispositions, and in our 
sentiments respecting various points; in others 
we were firmly united ; our union being more 
in the spirit, than the letter; the inward, than 
the outward. He was a man of unaffected 
piety, great sincerity, and exquisite sensibility; 
deeply suffering under a sense of his own de- 
fects in particular, and of the depravity of 
fallen nature in the general; following a cru. 
cified Saviour in the regeneration, according 
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to his measure, there is abundant cause for a 
comfortable hope, that he now rests from his 
labors, “where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.” 

25th.—The great mystery of godliness ought 
to be ever before us. This day being set apart 
for the commemoration of the birth of Christ, 
“when the Word was made flesh,” when he 
took upon him not the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham ; it may recall our atten- 
tion to that stupendous transaction of divine 
love. Nevertheless, the superstitious observa- 
tion of days and times, being introduced in 
the apostacy, it is our duty to maintain a tes- 
timony against it, in the ‘‘meekness of wis- 
dom:” an inward exercise was supported in 
weakness. 

First month 1st, 1785.—“ Great is the mys- 
tery of godliness;” the riches of the glory of 
this mystery is, “Christ in you the hope of 
glory.” The books of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, with the apostolic epistles, are a 
faithful declaration of the gospel ; which is the 
power of God unto salvation,” of poor, naked, 
starving, undone sinners, in themselves ; who 
as our ancient friend John Crook, justly ob- 
serves, “seeing their own righteousness to be 
a filthy thing, are the proper subjects of 
Christ’s righteousness, which is not attainable 
by any creaturely skill or self-imputation ; but 
only by the applicatory gift of divine grace, 
and through that living faith, which works 
by love to the purifying of the heart.” Upon 
this holy thing ought we to be attending con- 
tinually in our meetings and out of them; at 
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uniform size. The smallest fibre of silk 
wrought by the worm into the exquisite s 
ture of its cocoon, is so infinitely minute 
every ounce of the manufactured thre 
supposed to contain nearly four thousand n 
of this floss-like strand, and the puny an 
sometimes elaborates a fibre of such ma 
lous tenuity that less than four pounds o 
thread, avoirdupois, would reach round 
world.— Late Paper. 


“despiseth thou the riches of that goodness, 
forbearance, and long-suffering,” which should 
lead thee to repentance? Nevertheless, there 
was something of a waiting on the Lord in 
the way of his judgments, and of a solemnity 
which was as a song in the night. 
30th.—The forenoon meeting was small and 
wholly silent; from the early part to the close 
my mind was exercised respecting the neces- 
sity and nature of inward silent prayer, and 


with various openings relative thereto ; but I 
esteemed it much more preferable to experi- 
ence something of it in my own particular, 
than to speak of it to others. 

17th.— Walking towards Dunkirks in the 
snow, I was favored with some sense of God 
that made me, and desires after more com- 
munion with him through the Mediator, who 
“is the way, the truth and the life.” My 
spirit was measurably tendered and humbled 
in the presence of Him, “who dwelt in the 
bush ;” it is certainly our incumbent duty to 
be diligent in the attendance of meetings, and 
not through lukewarmness and indifference 
to neglect the assembling of ourselves together 
for the purpose of divine worship in a collec- 
tive capacity ; yet herein is a danger of a zeal 
which is not according to true knowledge and 
of laying too great a stress upon the attend- 
ance, and feeding, as it were, upon the bare out- 
ward act. Particularly erroneous and blam- 
able are those of the Romish and Episcopal 
communities in calling their places for wor- 
ship “the houses of God,” and endeavoring 
to inculcate a veneration for those edifices. 


all times and in all places; that the pearl of|Wherever the divine presence is manifested, 


everlasting price may be found within, as 
“treasure in our earthen vessels ;” “that Christ 
may be formed in us, and we completed in 
him, who is the head of all principality and 
power:” the purport of the above being opened 
upon my bed, and fastened as a nail in a sure 
place, the same is recorded. ‘Towards even- 
ing my brook became dry, and the savor of 
the above opening was removed. 

9th.—First-day. How dreadful is a prayer- 
less state! When the poor soul is left naked 
and wounded, a prey to the indignant propen- 
sities of fallen nature, and separate from the 
salutary rays of a Mediator. ‘To some, by 
these memoirs, though true, I may be judged 
a deceiver ; others may judge me to be a weak 
and unsteady man ; very unfit to teach others. 
“He that is ready to slip with his feet is as a 
lamp despised in the thought of him who is 
at ease:” but let such who possess fortitude 
and resignation, consider those who are swal- 
lowed up of overmuch sorrow, and learn what 
that meaneth, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice ;” “I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.” And O! may the 
reality of righteousness and peace, and not a 
bare semblance of them, be multiplied and 
abound among us, that the Lord of Hosts 
may become a spirit of “strength to them 
that turn the battle to the gate.” 

15th.—We were visited by our dear and 
worthy friends, Samuel Hmlen and George 
Dillwyn, who, in theirreligious exercises, were 
enabled to reach to the oppressed seed, which 
“is pressed down as a cart with sheaves.” 

18th.—After having been for many weeks 
confined by the rheumatism, I was enabled to 
attend the week-day meeting at Horsleydown; 
but when there, instead of the tribute of praise 
for the manifold preservations which had been 
vouchsafed, heaviness was the clothing of my 
spirit; and the awful enquiry was suggested 


whether it is in the open fields, the secret 
chamber or elsewhere, the language of the 
patriarch Jacob may with propriety be adopt- 
ed: “this is none other but the house of God; 
and this is the gate of heaven.” What shall 
I render to the Lord for all his benefits ? 

21st.—A pretty comfortable day; some as- 
cent in spirit being experienced towards the 
mountain of the Lord’s holiness. Without a 
vital, internal holiness, no man shall see the 
Lord. 

Third month 1st,—As to the outward, was 
passed pretty fairly: we had what I have 
sometimes called the “ gospel feast ;” and some 
of the poor were partakers of the benefit. 
Before dinner, I set out for a walk with my 
wife and S. R., but was soon disposed to leave 
them for the sake of retirement; sitting under 
a tree, the gracious promise recorded in the 
4th chapter of Isaiah, was freshly brought to 
remembrance; videlicit, “ They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength.” I great- 
ly marvel that any who have experienced the 
benefit, the unspeakable benefit resulting from 
retirement, should be so fond of company: 
the true friend is in the heart, the spouse who 


is always jealous: the strength of Israel “is; gaged more of public attention in the 
not a man that he should lie, nor the son of|of the month than this. 
man that he should repent;” “ He is the ever-|comments upon it by the press we sele 
lasting strength of the poor, and refuge for| following :— 


the needy in his distress.” 
(To be continued.) 


to the ounce. 


ferred, as indeed he scarcely could avoid: 
ring, to the unprecedented amount of 

The smallest sized sewing silk manufac-|derived in the year just past from the 
tured measures about two thousand two hun-|sumption of intoxicating drinks. 1 
dred yards, or over one and one-fourth mile|creased consumption of spirits, he rem 
Even in the construction of|bad continued throughout the year, a 
this variety, sometimes from two hundred to|the rate of £20,000 per week for the la 
four hundred fibres of the material, as origin-| months, and £30,000 per week for the 
ally spun by the silkworm; are required.|six; or of £25,000 per week on the aver 
These little vermiform artists which produce/|the year. 
this beautiful material do not spin threads of! was £1,330,000 for spirits alone, th 
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A few years more shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 

And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb ; 
Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that great, day ; 

O wash me in thy precious blood, 
And take my sins away. 


A few more suns shall set 
O’er these dark hills of time, 

And we shall be where suns are not, 
A far serener clime; 
Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that blest day ; 

O wash me in thy precious blood, 
And take my sins away. 


A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild rocky shore, , 
And we shall be where tempests cease, 
And surges swell no more; 
’ Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that calm day; 
O wash me in thy precious blood, 
And take my sins. away. 


A few more struggles here, 
A few more partings o’er, 

A few more toils, a few more tears, 
And we shall weep no more: 
Then, O my Lord, prepare. 

My soul for that bright day ; 

O wash me in thy precious blood, 

And take my sins away. die 


SILENCE UNDER TRIALS. 
BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 


When words and acts untrue, unkind, 
Against thy life, like arrows fly, 
Receive them with a patient mind— 

Seek no revenge, make no reply. 


Oh Holy Silence! ’Tis the shield, 
More strong than warrior’s twisted mail, 
A hidden strength, a might conceal’d 
Which worldly shafts in vain assail. 


He who is silent in his cause, 

Has left that cause to Heavenly arms, 
And Heaven’s eternal aid and laws 

Are swift to ward the threatening harms. 


God is our great protecting Power! 
Be still! The Great Defender moves ; 
He watches well the dangerous hour, 
Nor fails to save the child He loves. 


The Budget.—Few topics have probabl 


From the m 


In his Budget speech the Chancell 


The increase on the previo? 


\ 


r 
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e from spirits being £13,600,000. There|many Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 
80 an increase of £37,000 in wine duties,;There were numbers that could not unite 


‘£866,000 in malt, or, allowing for a late 
g in 1872, and for an early malting in 
a real or net increase of £466,000. Thus 


she whole field of the consumption of|lowed by many all over the room. 


3s there has been a frightful increase, in- 


with these things. At one of our meetings, 
after Friends bad sata few minutes, some one 
repeated a passage of scripture, and was fol- 
What the 
result of these things will be we know not. 


ve. of the fact that the consumption of|I think we have not seen the end of these 


cating drinks is restricted more by want 
ans to purchase them, and is promoted 
by an augmentation of these means, 
vy any other circumstance at present in 
sion. 

‘erting to theincreased duty from spirits, 
aancellor said it was impossible to make 
4 statement as this without very mixed 
ys. On the one hand he could not help 
‘pg to what much better use the greatest 


things; Friends seem to be uniting so much 
with the Methodist in practice, and there are 
those that come from them and have brought, 
I believe, their principles and practices with 
them, and many Friends. seem ready to adopt 
them. It seems to me our safety depends 
upon ‘our holding fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering,’ lest strangers devour 
our strength and we know it not. I believe 
I have said enough at this time. With much 


of the money, only a small portion of|esteem thy friend and brother.” 


_was represented by these enormous 
might. have been put. On the other 
he could not but in some degree rejoice 
‘be state of the working-classes had en- 
them to make this expenditure, although 
night have spent the money in so much 
‘a way. And thus we see Lowe sorry 
le side of his face and glad on the other 
-y that men have wasted their substance 
ous living; but glad that they have had 
-bstance to waste. It distresses him to 
»nk-notes thrust in the fire; but he re- 
that the fool so destroying them had 
to destroy. There is not much to be 
a behalf of such a rejoicing. 
mixed feelings thus indicated are likely 
4 far into next year; for as the revenue 
spirits has of late years steadily ad- 
‘d, and ‘‘almost in the same ratio, at 
£700,000 a year’’—thongh, by the way, 
r readers have seen, the advance last 
was nearly double that amount—the like 
sce may be relied upon for the coming 
When Gladstone was Chancellor of the 
equer, calling attention to the large yield 
the heads of Customs and Excise, he 
. that £13,959,000 from spirits was the 
st sum ever raised in any period of our 
*y by a tax on a single commodity. But 
®xt year the revenue to be produced 
spirits, under the heads of Customs and 
d Revenue, is estimated at £19,000,000. 
it thirst for strong drink so powerfully 
3 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, can 
‘onder at any amount of deteriorating 
xture of the “feelings” with which, as a 
fhe must deplore the melancholy fact? 
iance News. 


For “The Friend.” 
sracts from a letter from a valuable elder, 
mber of New York Yearly Meeting, to 
end of this city. 

received thy acceptable letter request- 
sme account of our Yearly Meeting. It 
coon announced that there would be a 
ng held every morning at 8 o'clock, 
evotional purposes. I believe they are 
social religious meetings. I think they 
largely attended. I believe many were 
iinterested in them than in the business 
» Yearly Meeting. I attended one at 3 
x on First-day. 1 perceive they get en- 
. and want to speak, some expressing. 
the Lord! some saying, Amen, and 
roaning. I suppose in these meetings 


no a 


For ‘*The Friend.” 
The Hailstorm. 


On the 18th of the present month, a violent 
hailstorm passed over a part of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, near Philadelphia. [t com- 
menced, so far as we have heard, in the north- 
ern part of Chester county, and moved in a 
south-easterly direction for 60 or 70 miles, 
over a strip of country from one to two miles 
in width. The accompanying rain was of 
much wider extent. The commotion in the 
clouds that preceded the fall of the hailstones, 
portended the result that followed. The rapid 
whirling of the air, carrying the warm and 
moist air near the surface into the intensely 
cold regions of the upper atmosphere, caused 
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many cases, blasted by the almost total de- 
struction, in a few minutes, of the whole crop. 
In some instances, the sufferers seemed pecu- 
liarly to require the sympathy of their friends. 
One farmer not only saw the produce of his 
farm mainly ruined, but had his barn struck 
with lightning, which broke the roof and shat- 
tered the rafters, so that the wind getting 
under tore away a large part of the roof, and 
exposed his hay to the drenching of the heavy 
rain. 

It was truly a melancholy sight, to look on 
the fields of Indian corn, which in the morn- 
ing were beautiful with the rows of this noble 
plant, just rearing its tasseled crown, and ex- 
panding its foliage of broad, dark-green rib- 
bons. By evening, they were covered with 
torn leaves, beaten into the mud, and with 
stalks either prostrate on the ground or stand- 
ing like splintered poles stripped of all grace 
and adornment. 

Such visitations are not without their use. 
The life-depressing closeness and heat of the 
air, which preceded the storm, were removed, 
and a more healthful atmosphere produced by 
this convulsion of nature. The abundant rain 
which accompanied, sinking into the thirsty 
earth, has reached the roots of grass, trees, 
and all perennial plants, and prepared them 
for a vigorous growth, so that in a very few 
weeks, a great change for the better will be 
apparent in the general aspect of the country, 
which of late has been parched with drought. 
The loss they have sustained will arouse the 
injured farmers to consider how they may 
best repair the damages—either by careful 
tending of such plants as remain, or by re- 


the vapor to freeze into nodules and cakes of|placing them with quickly-growing crops 


ice of unusual size and solidity. The momen- 
tam acquired by these in their fall from so 
great an elevation, aided by the force of the 
wind, gave them a destructive power that 
proved very disastrous to the farms that. felt 
the fall fury of the storm. 

In some neighborhoods, the hailstones were 
from the size of a hen’s egg, downward. The 
flattened masses were from six to eight inches 
in circumference. At Moorestown, a Friend 
who had taken refuge under the sheds of the 
meeting-house, compared them tothe rounded 
knobs of our door-handles. He picked up a 
few, when the storm was over (about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon) and used them to put on his 
butter. plates at tea in the evening—their size 
and hardness having kept them from melting 
in the intervening time. We heard of at least 
one tub of butter, sent to the Philadelphia 
market by Reading Railroad on Seventh-day 
morning, in which hailstones were substituted 
for ice in its usual form in packing the butter. 
W hen opened in the market, they were of the 
size of walnuts. 

Of course the destruction of glass in win- 
dows exposed to thestorm was great, very few 
unprotected panes escaping on the western 
and northern sides of the houses in its track. 
But this, though involving in the aggregate 
a heavy expense, was of little importance 
compared with the damage caused to the 
growing crops. The portion of New Jersey 
over which it passed is largely devoted to the 
rearing of green corn, tomatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, berries, &c., for the Philadelphia and 
New York markets, A considerable portion 
of many farms is occupied by these plants. 


2all on speakers as they think best, and|/The corn, tomatoes and blackberries were 
seem to be prepared for service. We|just ripening; and the hopes of an ample re- subjected; and which form a part of that 
lhe company at the Yearly Meeting of|turn for the labor bestowed on them were, in' grand system of compensations, by which the 


which will yield some valuable returns before 
the winter, as yet distant, shall come. There 
is nothing which so develops the faculties and 
strengthens the character of a man, as to be 
brought to his wits-end—to be placed in a 
situation which calls for the exercise of all his 
powers of body and mind to enable him to 
succeed, There are many persons of natur- 
ally good abilities, whose position in social life 
is such, that, unbappily for themselves, they 
have never been exposed to the severe trials 
and struggles which others encounter. Toa 
certain extent this disqualifies them for use- 
fulnessin the world. Itis impossible for them 
truly to appreciate and feel for others who are 
differently situated. How can one, who has 
always hada sufficiency of worldly possessions 
at his command, and either from his own na- 
tural abilities or from the position in which 
he has been placed, has never been subjected 
to severe pecuniary trials, how can such an 
one understand the feelings so as truly to 
sympathize with, or justly to estimate the 
course of those who are compelled to struggle 
through business difficulties. He knows noth- 
ing of the strictness of economy in all ex- 
penses, the anxieties, the careful forethought, 
the diligent labor, the wakeful hours of the 
night, the bumbling feelings and the earnest 
petition for guidance and help in their out- 
ward business, put up to our common Father 
in Heaven, which are the frequent experience 
of many. Neither is he likely to know to the 
same extent, the humility, watchfulness and 
dependence upon Divine help in their ordi- 
nary avocations, which to Christians, poor as 
to this world, often flow as blessed spiritual 
results, from the discipline to which they are 
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lots of men are more evenly balanced than 
would seem to a superficial observer. 


————~.—_—_ 


For ‘Ths Friend.” 

In reading the fourth volume of Piety 
Promoted, we find the following caution, left 
by that humble, worthy disciple and minister, 
Adey Bellany. Many amongst us are made 
acquainted with his devotedness, and dedica- 
tion of character, in his companionship with 
Mary Dudley and others to the little company 
of Friends in the south of France. So fraught 
is it with admonition and warning, it was 
embodied in the memorial concerning him in 
1810; and it appears so adapted to the state 
of mind of many, who are spending their pre- 
cious time in light and frivolous, as well as 
dangerous reading, calculated to draw away 
from solid and improving information, such 
as would further their progress to that better 
land, from whence there is no returning to 
rectify mistakes, or undo the evil our example 
may have had on our associates, that we send 
it for insertion in “ The Friend.” 

“T have found, and now record it as a cau- 
tion, that they were extremely hurtful to me, 
and fed almost every evil propensity of the 
natural mind. For though it is urged that 
honey may be extracted from even poisonous 
flowers, yet I know by experience that the 


depraved mind will suck in and retain that 
which had better be forgotten, and forget 
those parts which, by some, are extolled for 
moral sentiments. These hurtfal parts choke 
every good desire, and are instruments in the 
hand of the Evil one, to bring into captivity, 
or keep us there. Ob! when favored in the 
light to see these things, what would I at 
times have given to unlearn this unprofitable, 
may I not say earthly, sensual learning. It 
seems as though I scarcely could say or think 
enough on this subject, so hurtful has it been, 
and so grievous are the effects stillto me. I 
remember the last play I ever read—a deep 
tragedy—and which, after having pretty much 
laid them aside, I read to please some present, 
as I had a readiness in reading them as | 
supposed they who acted them, spoke; for I 
never saw but one play acted. I was so struck 


in reading it, particularly some of the wicked 
imprecations and expressions, that I could not 
go through, but trembled very much, and re- 
tired with a resolution not toattempt it again ; 
which by renewed mercy, I was enabled to 
keep to.” 


lce Caverns, 


In general the temperature of caverns is 
less than the mean temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere—cooler, therefore, in 
summer, and warmer in winter. It shows 
little diversity also through the year, where 
the roofs are thick and the openings narrow, 
s0 as to have but a very limited communica- 
tion with the external air. In others, how- 


ever, differently constructed, great changes of 


temperature occur, and several are actually 
ice-houses during summerand agreeably warm 
during winter. 

An instance of one of these summer-pro- 


duced ice-caverns occurs near the village of 


Sezelitze,in Upper Hungary. The neighbor- 
ing country is hilly, occupied by the limestone 
of the Carpathian mountains. It abounds 
with woods, and the air is sharp and cold. 
The entrance of the cavern which faces the 
north is 36 yards high and 16 broad, conse- 
quently ample enough to receive a large sup- 
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ply of the external air, which here generally |fast enough, and the evaporation is lesse 


blows with great violence. Subterraneous 
passages stretch away from it southward toa 
greater distance than bas yet been penetrated. 
In the midst of winter the air in this cavern 
is warm, but in summer, when the heat of the 
sun without is scarcely supportable, the cold 
within is not only very piercing, but so intense 
that the roof is covered with icicles of great 
size, which, spreading into ramifications, form 
very grotesque figures. When the snow melts 
in spring, the inside of this cave, where its sur- 
face roof is exposed to the sun, emits a pelucid 
water, which immediately congeals asit drops, 
and this forms the icicles mentioned, and the 
water that drops from them on the sandy 
floor, freezes in an instant. It is even observed 
that the greater the heat is without the more 
severe the cold is within; so that in the dog- 
days al] parts of this cavern are covered with 
ice, which the inhabitants of Sezelitze use for 
cooling their liquors. The quantity of ice 
thus formed is sometimes so great that it has 
been estimated at as much as six hundred 
wagons would be able to remove in a week. 
In autumn, when the heat of the day begins 
to abate, and the nights grow cold, the ice 
begins to dissolve, and it is quite cleared away 
by the arrival of Christmas. When the cavern 
is perfectly dry it has an agreeable tempera- 
ture, and is the haunt of swarms of flies, gnats, 
bats, owls, hares, and foxes, resorting to it as 
a winter retreat. 

When travelling in Russia, Sir Roderick 
Murchison met with a cavern of a similar 
description near the Imperial Saltworks, at 
Ileski, on the south of the Ural Mountains, 
where a series of natural hollows occur in a 
mass of gypsum, which the peasantry em- 
ploy as a storehouse. 

At the distance of about five leagues from 
Besangon, in France, there is another exam- 
ple of a grotto, containing ice in summer a 
foot and a half thick on the floor and festoons 
of icicles around the opening inside, which 
melts away as the winter approaches. This 
singular phenomenon here noticed is suscept- 
ible of a very satisfactory explanation. It 
depends on the relation which subsists be- 
tween the moisture in these caverns and the 
external air. In summer, when it is hot and 
dry outside, evaporation takes place; by this 
means a considerable degree of warmth is 
withdrawn from the enclosed air, the vapors 
making their escape through the openings 
and through fissures in the rock roof. As 
the external temperature increases, the more 
rigorously the evaporation is carried on, pro- 
ducing a degree of cold in the interior which 
may sink beneath the freezing point, just as 
in the greatest heat we can most readily freeze 
water if we surround it with ether. In 
winter, on the contrary, the more the warmth 
and dryness of the external air are diminished 
the less will be its capability to promote eva- 
poration in the cavern, the warmth contained 
in the air will no longer be extracted, and the 


ice which has been produced must melt; for|/ful things, which spring up like weed 


the summer cooling in these caverns, however, 
to sink below the freezing point there must be 
a certain relation which but rarely subsists 
between the openings and the evaporation 
surface of the interior. If the opening be too 
large, too much warm. air is introduced, and 
the temperature of the interior is thereby so 


much incredsed that it cannot be diminished 


by evaporation. If it be too small, the vapors 
cannot without force withdraw themselveg 


because the surrounding air is saturated y 
moisture. The ice-caverns, therefore, 
comparatively rare; but in addition to tk 
named there is a cave at Vesoul, in Fre 
where a stream flowing through it is fro 
over in summer and clear of ice in wintel 
English Mechanic and World of Science. 
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The Drought. 

The present summer has been one of © 
sual scarcity of rain in many neighborhe 
and the fields and gardens have percept 
shown the effects, by the brown and pare 
appearance of the herbage, and the dim 
tion in the crops. 3 
The early potato vines in my garden 
matured too soon, and by their yellow fol: 
show that their power of growth, and of: 
ducing edible tubers have ceased ; the fru 
the raspberries, for lack of moisture, has sh 
elled, and a large portion of the late ber 
so dried up as to be worthless; some of 
corn plants, by their rolled-up leaves, « 
that they too are suffering ; and though tk 
are portions of the garden where the pl 
are still vigorous, yet it has required:s 
effort to repress the suggestions that aris 
the mind, as to the probable effects of a lor 
withholding of the life-sustaining show 
and to trust the future to the hands of 
All-wise Ruler of the universe, patiently 
mitting to His dispensations, and thank 
receiving from Him whatever blessings 
may please to bestow. 
Last evening we were visited by a re 
ing shower. As the ragged clouds from 
west gradually spread over the country, 
the distant muttering of thunder, and 
freshening of the wind, told of the appre 
of the welcome rain, 1 trust the heart 
many were sensible of thankfal emotions, 
gratitude was felt to Him “ who giveth | 
upon the earth, and sendeth waters upon 
fields.” 
In the church as in our fields, how dep 
ent we are on the gracious visitations 0 
vine Love for any growth. Paul may p 
and Apollos water,.but it is God who git 
the increase. If He withhold the effec 
visitation of ilis Grace, the operation of 
spirit, which is likened toa fire and a hami 
breaking in pieces the hard heart, and 80 
ing it by its melting power; it is in vain 
the most eloquent preacher may labor to 
vince and convert the erring sinner. “G 
makes the slave a freeman.” But whi 
admit to its fullest extent our dependence 
the Divine blessing for heavenly fruit, w 
not thereby released from the obligatio 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard as He di 
and appoints. The watchful religious ca 
the concerned members in religious &¢ 
over themselves and over one another, 
their honest efforts to promote the spi 
improvement of all, and to keep out all 


garden, greatly tend to the help and pi 
vation of the family of Christ. A few 
ago, after observing the parched and 
appearance of some of my vegetables, I 
ed by the garden of a neighbor, whose 
seemed unusually vigorous and healthy, 
remarking to him the superior growth 


his corn and egg-plants exhibited, he r 
that the ground had been deeply work 
kept thoroughly stirred. 


' 


é 
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/ there not some meetings to be found, 
unlike the garden of my industrious 
bor, where for want of a lively zeal in 
nore experienced members, or because 
ave settled down into sedentary habits 
aligious sense, the growth of the young 
iis sadly retarded, and many hindering 
urtful things are allowed to choke the 
seed in the hearts of those who naturally 
0 their older friends for example and 
ion, and who would not be insensible to 
rece of their admonitions if seasonably 
gsed, and felt to proceed from a living 

rn for their welfare. 
ithe other hand, how precious is the ex- 
of those elderly Friends, of whom some 
‘t preserved among us, who may traly be 
, be green in old age, who watch over the 
‘er members in love, constrained thereto 
» warm interest which is felt for their 
‘elfare. These are able to point out the 
r which besets the Christian’s path, to 
to the unerring Guide and Counsellor, 
om long experience to testify to the good- 
if the Lord, and the blessed fruits which 
from obedience to his commands. 
light is not buried under domestic 
or a selfish love of ease, but being wil- 
ind even glad to bear burthens for the 
of the Church, they travail in spirit for 
ood of others, and are thus made as 
in the world. To such, we may rever- 
believe, when their time on earth comes 
end, the language will be extended: 
use thou hast been faithful over a few 
3, I will make thee ruler over many 
3; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 


Hanging out False Colors. 

-y who take up religion on a false ground, 
never adhere to it. If they adopt it 
fy for the peace and pleasantness it 
8, they will desert it as soon as they find 
adherence to it will bring them into diffi- 
_ distress or discredit. It seldom an- 
|, therefore, to attempt making prose- 

y hanging out false colors. The Chris- 
‘endures, as seeing Him whois invisible.” 

o adopts religion for the sake of imme- 
jenjoy ment, will not do a virtuous action 
is disagreeable to himself, nor resist a 
vation that is alluring, present pleasure 
his motive. There is no sure basis for 
», but the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
he bright’ mansion for which that love 
dged. Without this, as soon as the paths 
‘ty become rough and thorny, we shall 
into pleasanter pastures.— Hannah More. 


A Neglected Faculty. 
6 story is told of Macaulay that, having 


It probably is true almost without exception 
that great men who are learned men have 
always great memories. 

Among boys and young men pursuing their 
studies there is no faculty whose education is 
secured under so many protests as that of the 
memory. “Itis nothing but memorizing” is 
avery frequent excuse for neglecting a por- 
tion of a lesson. Very many students set up 
for themselves a very false standard of the 
relative importance of the several mental 
faculties, and are willing, or say they are 
willing, to cultivate the reasoning faculty or 
the judgment or the taste, but are not willing 


this neglected faculty to the scholar of Latin 
and Greek. We do not now refer so much to 
the requirement that innumerable rules and 
long lists of exceptions be fixed in the memo- 
ry—for we suspect that this is now carried 
quite far enough in many schools—as to the 
desirability of requiring more memorizing of 
the classic authors themselves, if a real fami- 
liarity with these languages is desired. With 
the proper training of the memory, there is 
no more reason why a text-book should be 
taken into a class recitation in Cicero or Virgil 
or Horace than in spelling or geography or 
geometry. A student who begins Cicero or 


to put themselves to the mere task-work of} Virgil with a lesson of five or six lines inevit- 


memorizing. They are willing to understand 
a lesson, but do not care to commit it. Girls 
may do that. 

No doubt there is a gradation of honor 
among the departments of the mind, as well 
as among the ranks of society. The presen- 
tative faculties apprehending what is put be- 


ably will commit it in the process of review, 
and should be required to commit it for the 
first recitation, and we do not see why not for 
every succeeding recitation. His Latin be- 
comes to him thus as familiar as Hnoglish, so 
far as he has studied it. The boy who re- 
members “ Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 


fore them, perceiving by the senses and first} patientia nostra,” cannot forget the meaning 


gathering the objective facts from an exter- 
nal world, are miners digging up the ores of 
metals to enrich the treasury of the common- 
wealth over which presides the reason with 
the dignity of a king, In this state the 
powers of memory are only the porters, the 
carriers, the merchantmen of the common- 
wealth, who convey gold and precious stones 
and commoner stuffs wherever the reason 
bids that they be taken. The memory is but 
a porter, under task to do the work of the 
patrician faculties; but in a well-ordered 
state there is more work for plebian hands 
than for patrician brains, and the common- 
wealth of the human mind will fail of any 
great success if those faculties which do its 
task-work and carry its burdens are not 
trained to willing and facile labor. 

It should be considered that, if the memory 
is one of the lower faculties of the mind, it is 
ono which it is especially discreditable not to 
have well trained. We would have its train- 
ing begun very early, and completed long be- 
fore that of the higher faculties. We do not 
expect a child to take much time to become 
a good speller after he is a dozen years old. 
What we call education comes afterward, and 
yet good spelling is about the best part of 
education. So we would have the memory 
trained before the reasoning powers are very 
much developed, allowing the order of develop- 
ment to suggest the order of training. Com- 
mitting to memory is the most important 
part of early education—committing not 
merely the multiplication table and the order 
of letters in words, but other figures and dates 
and the order of words in such sentences as 
it is worth while to have fixed in the mind. 

Has the reader ever taught a class in Hn- 


‘been corrected on a misquotation of|glish literature, and attempted to compel bis 


in, he met a few weeks afterwards the 
man who had made the correction, and 
im that he had daring that time read 
he first half of the “ Paradise Lost,” 
vould challenge him to find any passage 
ose six books which he could not now 
accurately. Macaulay is by no means 
> instance of great men who have been 
vas remarkable for their power of mem- 
for any thing else. Indeed, a great 
ithout a great memory is an exceed- 
rare phenomenon—at least if we ex- 
some erratic geniuses, who are as re- 
ble for their inaccuracies and contra- 
ns of thought as for their native power. 


scholars to commit to memory Gray’s “ Klegy” 
or Milton’s “Hymn to the Nativity?” Ifso, 
he recalls in reading these lines the most un- 
comfortable task he ever attempted as an in- 
structor. The mingled resistance and inca- 
pacity of his pupils is a painful remembrance. 
But there is no reason whatever why a scholar 
at fifteen should not be able to commit the 
“ Blegy” in an hour, or even less. We would 


of quousque, or the deponency of abutor, or the 
case which it governs, or the vowel which 
characterizes the future in the third conjuga- 
tion. If be has once made it his by commit- 
ting it to memory, he has also acquired more 
fluency in Latin than by simply reading five 
times as much. 

But we are not concerned so much to sug- 
gest methods of cultivating this faculty as to 
insist on its necessity. Probably there is no 
failure in early education so much lamented 
by those entering on professional life as this 
of which we have spoken. They find it of 
absolute necessity to remember facts, dates, 
and citations; and, if public speakers, of infi- 
nite advantage to be able to commit to mem- 
ory long passages, if not entire speeches. 
The inability to do this is a great drag to an 
ambitious man, and tbe ability to do it does 
not add, but positively subtracts from his 
hours of labor. We would, then, most earn- 
estly impress on students the superlative 
folly of the sentiment that the walls of the 
treasury in which they must store all their 
acquirements do not need to be made strong 
enough to hold them.— The Independent. 


Moral Obligations of Debtors——The follow- 
ing question was proposed to the Christian 
Union : 

A conscientious, zealous Christian head of 
a family fails in business and gives up all to 
creditors, but still leaves debts unsatisfied to 
the amount of bis original capital. He is re- 
leased from farther obligations by the law, 
gets a start, accumulates barely capital enough 
to run his business, and thereby support his 
family economically. Does his Christian duty 
require him to surrender this capital to pay 
old debts? Will his refusal to do so debar 
him from future bappiness beyond the grave ? 

The editor replies : 

This isa hard question. We are not a judge 
to decide what shall keep a man out of heaven. 
Bat, in the first place, let the insolvent debtor 
clear his mind utterly from the delusion that 
the human law can ever absolve him from his 
obligation to pay honest debts. He is a debtor 
as much as ever—the only difference being 


have the memorizing of judicious selections of|tbat the law gives him and not his creditors 


the gems of English poetry and prose made 


control of his property. Now that the ques- 


a very prominent portion of early education ;| tion is thus reduced to a simple one, we can 
not on account of their intrinsic value merely,|see that such a man has no moral right to re- 


but as a gymnastic for the memory. 


fuse payment that he would not have had if 


Especially important is the cultivation of! the law had never intervened. If the absolute 
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necessity of his family excuses him from the 
payment of debts, he is excused. Buta court 
of bankruptcy must not be allowed to keep a 
Christian’s conscience. If any say this is hard, 
we say that honesty is often hard, and it were 
well for men to consider what the conse- 
quences may be before they incur debt. It is 
bard for a debtor to pay, doubtless, but what 
of the creditor whose money was lent ? 


Selected. 

Inward prayer is that secret turning of the 
mind towards God, whereby, being secretly 
touched and awakened by the Light of Christ 
in the conscience, and so bowed down under 
the sense of its iniquities, unworthiness and 
misery, it looks up to God, and joining with 
the secret shinings of the Seed of God, it 
breathes towards Him, and is constantly 
breathing forth some secret desires and aspi- 
rations towards Him. It is in this sense that 
we are so frequently in the Scripture com- 
manded to pray continually.—Barelay. 


The Source of Solar Energy.—Captain John 
Ericsson, writing in Mature, supports by a 
mathematical calculation the theory that the 
solar heat is developed by the shrinking of 
the solar mass. He says that at first sight it 
would appear that no probable amount of con- 
traction of the sun could develop by gravita- 
tion toward the center the enormous amount 
of dynamic energy of 312,000 thermal units. 
or nearly 241,000,000 foot-pounds per minute, 
for each square foot of the solar surface. Yet 
he finds that an annual shortening of the 
sun’s radius by 120.7 feet would be sufficient. 
A period of 1864 years would be required, at 
this rate, to diminish the solar diameter one 
ten-thousandth part. In 2,000,000 years from 
the present time, the tropical solar intensity 
will be reduced to 54.4 degrees, from 67.2 de- 
grees, the present maximum temperature pro- 
duced by solar radiation on the ecliptic, when 
the earth is in aphelion. Capt. Hricsson re- 
jects the meteoric theory of solar heat. 

Maxwell Hall, in the monthly notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, presents a 
demonstration of the same theory. His cal- 
culations, and some of his assumed elements, 
even, differ considerably from those of Capt 
Ericsson ; but he arrives at a result not very 
far from that of the former investigator— 
namely, an annual sbrinkage of the sun’s 
radius of 129 feet. Of this, astronomy affords, 
as vet, no direct evidence. All that these cal- 
culations prove is the adequacy of the assumed 
cause to produce, without a diminution of the 
sun’s size which would be apparent to our ob- 
servations, the actual quantity of solar heat. 


Hypocrisy desires to seem good, rather than 
to be so; honesty desires to be good, rather 
than seem so. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1873. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrIGn.—In the British House of Commons the 
(ueen’s reply to the address of the Commons on the 
subject of international arbitration was read, in which 
she says: “I am sensible of the force of the philanthro- 
pic motive dictating that address. I have at all times 
desired to extend the practice of closing international 
controversies by their submission to impartial friends, 


THE FRIEND. 


and to encourage the establishment of rules intended for 
the benefit of all. I shall continue to pursue a similar 
course, with due regard to time and opportunity, when- 
ever it is likely to be attended with advantage.” 

The treaty which Sir Bartle Frere has made with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, provides for the abolition of all slave 
markets, and for the cessation of the transport of slaves 


through the Sultan’s dominions, and for the protection 
of all freed slaves. The English cruisers are also given 
full power to seize and confiscate any vessel in the ad- 
jacent waters engaged in the illegal traffic. 

The Gazette announces that the Queen has given her 
consent to the marriage of Prince Alfred and the Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrowna of Russia. 

It is stated that Parliament will be prorogued the 
first week in the Efghth month. 

Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, fell from 
his horse the 19th inst., and was killed. The horse was 
going at full speed when the bishop fell, and his neck 
was broken. 

On the 21st inst., the thermometer marked 85 deg. in 
the shade, in London and its vicinity. 

London, 7th mo. 21st.—Consols 923. 
1865, 934. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8$d.; Orleans, 9d. 

The French government has instructed the Prefects 
of unoccupied departments to interdict public rejoicings 
on the occasion of the evacuation of territory by the 
German troops. 

It is reported that the Shah of Persia will return at 
once to Teheran from Paris, on account of the insurrec- 
tion which has broken out within his dominions. On 
the 19th the Shah left Paris for Geneva. 

The cure of Santa Cruz having escaped into France, 
the Spanish government, through its Charge d’ A flaires, 
made application for his extradition as a common 
criminal. President MacMahon has refused the de- 
mand, on the ground that the case does not come under 
the provisions of the treaty between France and Spain. 

In the French Assembly the 21st inst., Jules Favre 
attacked the home policy of the government. He also 
exposed and denounced the alliance between the Mon- 
archists and Bonapartists. After a scene of excitement 
a vote of confidence in the government was adopted, 
400 ayes to 270 nays. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The Rinderpest is now so 
general and destructive among the herds in Russia that 
the German authorities have deemed it necessary to 
prohibit all importations of cattle from Russian ports. 

A St. Petersburg letter says four hundred and fifty 
German residents of Russia left in a body for the United 
States, because the government declared them liable to 
enforced military service. 

The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to pay 
two million of roubles indemnity within ten years, in 
virtue of which he is confirmed on. the throne. The 
Russian troops continue to occupy Kungrod, and will 
construct a new fort on the Oxus, near Khiva. 

The coronation of Oscar and Sophia, as King and 
Queen of Norway, took place on the 18th at Drontheim, 
the ancient capital of the Norwegian kings. 

Cholera has made its appearance in Vienna. Up to 
the 17th inst. there had been sixty-one cases reported, 
forty-two of which proved fatal. Hiram Garretson has 
been appointed chief American commissioner at the 
Vienna Industrial Exposition, in place of Jackson S. 
Schultz, who requested to be relieved. 

The condition of Spanish affairs does not improve. 
Don Carlos has re-entered Spain, and according to a 
Bayonne dispatch was marching on the city of Biiboa 
with 10,000 men. 

The debate on the new constitution has commenced 
in the Spanish Cortes. 

A Bayonne dispatch of the 21st says, that a Carlist 
force of 3700 men, under Don Alfonso, has captured 
Iqualada. A Madrid dispatch states that the town was 
sacked and burned. . 

The crews of four Spanish men-of-war having re- 
volted, the government has issued a proclamation de- 
claring them pirates, and authorizing their capture and 
treatment as such by any foreign power on the high 
seas, 

The majority in the Cortes propose to move a vote of 
censure on the government for declaring the insurgent 
crews pirates. It is reported that Price, a member of 
the International Society, has command of one of the 
revolted men-of-war. 

The exports and imports of the Chinese Empire, in 
1871, were valued at two hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars, and of this Great Britain and her colonies 
exported to or imported from China one hundred and 


ninety-eight millions, or seven-eighths of the whole 
amount, 


but eighteen millions. 


U. 8. sixes, 


The Chinese trade with the United States was 


Unitep Srates.— Miscellaneous.— Last wee 
steamship Wisconsin landed 1300 steerage passe 
at New York, of whom 990 men, women and ch 
were newly converted Mormons and their famili 
their way to Salt Lake city. Several more vessel 
Mormon converts are expected during the s 
About two-thirds of those who arrived by the W 
sin are from Denmark, Sweden and Norway, t 
mainder being from England, Scotland and Wal 

The reports of the condition of the cotton crop, 
7th mo. Ist, were far from encouraging. 

The Philadelphia mint is remelting light and 
gold coins. Since Ist mo. Ist last, about $33,0 
have been thus treated. 

The celebrated Minnehaha Falls, in Minnesotz 
sold at auction last week, bringing, with seventee) 
a quarter acres of ground, $26,775. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week num 
460, including 272 children under two years ¢ 
There were 126 deaths of cholera infantum, 9 ¢ 
morbus, 44 consumption, 26 debility, and 4 old a 

There were 191 deaths at St. Louis last we 
which 14 were from cholera and 69 from cholera me 

The value of wheat and flour exports from Cali 
to the Atlantic and foreign ports, for the year 
6th mo. 30th last, was $19,252,000. ; 

The imports at New York, for the week endir 
19th inst., reached $6,530,355, including $2,256, 
dry goods. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo 
on the 21st inst. New York.—American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 120; ditto, 1868, 118; new fi 
cents, 115}. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.65 ; State 
$6.50 a $6.70; finer brands, *7 a $11.75. 
Michigan wheat, $1 85; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, 
a $1.50; No. 3 Chicago, $1.32 a $1.35. Oats, 4 
cts. Rye, 77 a 78 cts. Western white corn, 6 
cts.; yellow, 59 a 61 cts. Philadelphia.—Mid 
cotton, 21 a 213 cts. for uplands and New QO 
Supertine flour, $3.50 a $4.50; finer brands, $5 
New Maryland red wheat, $1.75 ; old western red, 
a $1.70. Yellow corn, 59 a 60 ets.; western mix 
a 59 cts. Oats, 43 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 14 a 
Lard, 9 cts. Clover-seed, 8} a 9 cts. The recel 
beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard were 2500 
Choice sold at 7} a 73 cts. per lb. gross; fair to 
6 a7 cts., and common 43 a 5} cts. Receipts of 
10,000 bead. Sales of fair to choice at 5 a 6 cts. 
gross. Hogs sold at $7.25 a $8 per 100 Ibs. net fo 
fed. Chicago.—No, 2 spring wheat, $1.21); 
spring, $1.28. No. 2 mixed corn, 37} cts. No. 
28} cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 winter red wheat, 
No. 2 mixed corn, 38 ets. Cincinnati.i—Family 
$6.75 a $7.10. New red wheat, $1.28 a $1.35, 
42a 48 cts. Oats, 31 a 42. 


WANTED 


A suitable Friend to serve as Matron in Hat 
College. Apply soon to Samuel J. Gummere, 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YOR 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take ch 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connect 
it. A teacher of the school will also be wante 
commencement of the Fall term. 

Application may be made to S 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Ci 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phil: 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 

Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phila 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The Winter Term will commence 9th mo. 3f 
Applications for admission may be made to — 
SamueL J. GuMMERE, Pr 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery G6 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS: 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phila 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H, 
ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patient 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. F 


SOA ROAR RRA RAR Seite adiaatatataie: 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. ; 


